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discovered a single cave where digging either was, or would 
have been, of the slightest use. 

My stay was now drawing to a close, and leaving the 
northern range on the 19th May, I rode over the vast level 
plain of the Mesorcea to Famagusta, where I had left most of 
my belongings. Ten hours of such a journey and under such 
a sun is most wearisome, and there was little in my sur- 
roundings to enliven it. Now and again a Thickuce got up 
under my horse’s fect and stole cautiously away, but no Bustard 
arose to rouse one from the state of Cypriete-like apathy 
which such rides induce. I reached my destination at night- 
fall, and next day went down to the lake, which, as I expected, 
showed a different scene te that I had witnessed on the 
occasion of my last visit. _ Birds were abundant. The two 
beautiful Terns, Hydrochelidon nigra and H. leucoptera, per- 
formed their graceful evolutions in all directions, and Snipes, 
both Common and Great, were not uncommon in the reeds, 
My friend procured the Ruff in full plumage, and we also 
obtained the Bittern, Little Bittern, Stilt, Dunlin, and other 
Sandpipers, besides Mallard and Shoveller. I stayed a few 
days to complete my scries of skins and to pack up, and then 
rode in to Larnaka, where my second tour in Cyprus—on the 
whole a good deal to my regret—came to its conclusion. I 
watched the island, burnt and barren, yet somchow not without 
its own peculiar beauty, fading gradually from my sight one 


evening in carly June, and next morning I woke, and lo! there 
lay before me the smiling greenery of Latakia. 


XVIII.—On an Instance of a Cuckoo Hatching its own Eggs. 
By Oberférster Apotr MÜLLER *. 


On the morning of the 16th of May, 1888, when I was looking 
over a young plantation in my district of the Royal forest 


* [A free translation of an article in the ‘Gartenlaube,’ vol. xxxvi. 
No. 25, 1888), which, I think, will interest British ornithologists, containing 
the first authentic record of such an occurrence. I am told, on the best 
authority, that Herr Adolf Muller is an excellent observer, aud may be 
thoroughly relied upon.— Ep. | 
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of Hohenschied, a Cuckoo rose suddenly out of the bushes 
close to me, which, from its pale brownish colour, I recog- 
nized as a female bird. I soon discovered in a slight depres- 
sion of the ground near the spot whence the bird flew up 
three eggs, which attracted my attention from not being all of 
the same coloration, and from one of the three being of con- 
siderably smaller size than the other two. As I could not 
recognize the eggs as belonging to any of our smaller birds 
that breed on the ground, and as the Cuckoo kept flying 
about me in a curious way, I resolved to conceal myself 
under a neighbouring hedge in order to watch the bird more 
closely. After I had been there a few minutes I saw the 
Cuckoo alight on the ground and crawl towards the place 
where the eggs were. My idea now was that the Cuckoo 
was intending to add her egg to the three already there, and 
I accordingly remained in my hiding-place at least three 
quarters of an hour, without seeing the Cuckoo take its 
departure. This long delay, and the circumstance that no 
other nesting-bird made its appearance in the neighbourhood, 
led me to suspect that this must be an exceptional case, and 
made me very cager to investigate it. I therefore cautiously 
approached the spot, and soon saw the Cuckoo again rise 
from the ground. On this occasion, after wheeling round 
in a half-cirele, it retreated further off into the forest. A 
closer examination of the eggs convinced me that two of 
them presented no remarkable differences in size or struc- 
ture, although the ground-colour was certainly not the same. 
I recognized them as Cuckoo’s eggs of very fine grain and 
thin shell. One of them was of the characteristic yellowish- 
white or pale waxy ground-colour, with dark brown points 
and a few streaks and scratches. The second, of the same 
size, was of a reddish-yellow or clay-colour, thickly covered 
with oil-coloured markings, so that if was something like an 
egg of the Redbreast. They were at least as large as Yellow- 
hammers’ eggs, but more elongated. The most curious egg 
was the third, which was quite different from the two others. 
It was very hke a Chaffinch’s egg, of a greyish-green ground- 
colour, sparingly marked with smaller reddish and larger 
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reddish-brown spots, and was remarkable as being thickly 
spotted at the smaller end instead of the larger. It was not 
quite so large as a Chatlinch’s egg. As I have already stated, 
the nest was on a patch of bare ground a foot or more in 
diameter, surrounded by grass and broom-bushes. 

After this examination I quickly withdrew to a rather more 
elevated position im the underwood of the becch-forest. 
From this spot, with my field-glasses, which I had luckily 
brought with me, I could survey the ground below me quite 
clearly. Within six minutes the Cuckoo came back, and 
after flitting around for some time, alighted near the 
nesting-place, and proceeded with a characteristic waddle on 
to the nest. For more than an hour and a half I kept the 
spot in view. During all this time the Cuckoo sat quiet on 
the nest, so that there could be no further doubt in my mind 
that it was sitting on its own eggs. 

Until the 25th May I left the Cuckoo to sit undisturbed. 
On the morning of that day I visited the spot again, aud, on 
the bird flying off, found, to my great joy, a young Cuckoo 
inthenest. Judging from my observations of young Cuckoos, 
it seemed to have been hatched about 5 or 6 days, for the 
shafts of the quills showed on the wings, traces of feathers 
were visible on the shoulders, and the eyes had begun to 
open. On one side of the nest 1 found the reddish-brown 
and the small egg. The first was crushed in and appeared 
to be rotten; the second was uninjured, but on attempting 
to blow it subsequently, L found that it was unfertilized, 
and only contained a partly dried-up and wasted yolk. 
No doubt, like the injured one, it was an egg dropped during 
the time of sitting, and not fully developed nor fecundated, 
as was apparent from its inferior size, very thin shell, and 
small contents. 

In the meanwhile the sitting bird kept circling around me, 
flying low, at short intervals, a proof that she had great 
anxicty for her young one. My experiments with this young 
Cuckoo led me to quite a different result from that which I 
had previously formed from the behaviour of two others in 
the nest of a Redbreast. The latter were always restless, 
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continually extending their wings over the back, and one of 
them occasionally thrust his head and neck so far behind 
him that he fell over. The bird which I was now observing, 
on the other hand, kept quite quiet, with his head and neck 
on the bottom of the nest. He did not even stir when I 
touched him with my finger on the back, m which the cha- 
racteristic depression found in very young Cuckoos was still 
discernible, nor when I placed an egg or some similar sub- 
stance on his back. I concluded therefore that the sitting 
mother must have herself removed the addled eggs, and 
not the young Cuckoo, as it is wont to do when in other 
birds’ nests. 

After this I returned again to my point of observation, 
but did not succeed in secing the young bird fed by the old 
one, as I was disturbed by some people cutting grass in the 
neighbourhood, and resolved to defer my further observations 
until a quieter day. 

When I returned to the place on the morning of May 26th, 
I had several times an opportunity of secing the young 
Cuckoo fed by the old one with what appeared to me to be 
green caterpillars. On the same occasion the young nestling 
was sat upon and warmed by the mother fora long while. 
When I arrived at the spot I placed myself at my former 
post of observation, and saw with my glasses the old bird 
sitting on the nest. For twenty-two minutes I watehed her 
in this situation, when I was surprised to see her suddenly 
rise from the ground at several paces distant from the nest 
and fly away. I seized the opportunity of visiting the nest, 
and found the young Cuckoo lying in the hollow with its 
eyes nearly quite open. When I approached, it erected the 
front part of its body, and opened its orange-coloured mouth, 
uttering its fine piping ery. The space round the nest was 
thoroughly cleared of excrement 


a striking proof that the 
mother Cuckoo possesses the ordinary instinct of nest-building 
birds, that of removing the comparatively large fæces of the 
young with its bill. About three minutes after I had got 
back to my hiding-place I saw the old Cuckoo alight on an 
open spot six or eight footsteps distant from the nest, after 
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which it fed the young with some green substance, apparently 
caterpillars, as Į could see with my glasses, and then covered 
it with her body again for about a quarter of an hour. The 
mother left the spot on this occasion again by flying up from 
the neighbouring place before meutioned, and not imme- 
diately from the nest. Within a few minutes she returned, 
with a similar lot of food, and after feeding the young one, 
retired im the same way as was before deseribed. After the 
second return and feeding the warming of the young bird 
was again repeated. After a good quarter of an hour in my 
hidiug-place I left the spot without disturbing the old bird. 

All through my period of observation in this part of the 
forest I had noticed the unusual frequency of the calls of the 
male Cuckoo. I counted at least six individuals challenging 
one another with their songs. In the higher wood close by 
I had listened at short intervals to the furious blows of the 
wing exchanged in combat by the males and to the call-notes 
of both sexes. I had an entertaining view of the proceedings 
of the amorous birds, as I passed on my way shortly after- 
wards. On the tops of the oaks and pines sat the excited 
males, with their tails carricd high and their wings drooping 
down, repeating their usual call-notes, among which the 
ordinary “ cuckoo ” was often prolonged into “ cuc-cuc-koo,” 
and in other cases was shortly and abruptly broken off in 
the middle. Every now and then they dived into the 
branches in pursuit of the hens, which were recognizable by 
their paler and browner coloration. In short, this particular 
spot m the forest was evidently a special rendezvous of 
Cuckoos. In spite of the unsecasonable weather this day 
(overeast sky and frosty wind), there was a singing and 
fighting going on which could hardly have been exceeded in 
the warmest day of May or June. 

Anxious to ascertain the reason of such a concourse of 
Cuckoos at this spot, I dived into the surrounding wood, 
which was that from which I had seen the mother Cuckoo 
bring food for her young one. I discovered here, on a 
group of oaks, a large colony of caterpillars of Tortrix viri- 
dana, which were casily seen from a distance hanging by 
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their silky webs, and found also many of them on the leaves. 
No doubt this colony was the attraction that caused the con- 
course of Cuckoos. 

What I have stated renders it quite clear :—(1) That the 
Cuckoo, in exceptional circumstances, incubates and hatches 
one or more of its own eggs, which, in these cases, it appa- 
rently lays together in a safe place on the ground without 
preparing any nest. (2) That the eggs of the same Cuckoo 
may be very different in colour and markings. If this be 
so, the purcly theoretical idea held in certain quarters that 
each hen Cuckoo lays eggs of the same colour and markings 
or of “ one peculiar type,” which are destined to be laid in 
the nests of one particular species of small bird, and are nearly 
the same colour as those of the foster-mother, and that she only 
lays them in the nests of this species, falls to the ground. 


XIX.— Note on a small Collection of Birds from Kikombo, 
Central Africa. By H. B. Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. 


I wave recently received from my friend Dr. S. T. Pruen, of 
the Church Missionary Socicty, a small collection of well-pre- 
served birdskins, made by him between the middle of April 
and the end of June in last year (1888). Kikombo is in the 
region of Ugogo, not far from Mpapwa, and situated at a 
height of 4000 fect on the western slope of the great Central- 
African range. Dr. Pruen states in his letter that all the 
birds he sends may be looked on as residents, being collected 
in the dry season, when the migrants are absent; and he 
hopes soon to send a much larger and more general collec- 
tion. Unfortunately he is not likely at present to be able to 
fulfil his promise, for very soon after despatching the parcel, 
the missionaries were warned by I.B.M. Consul to escape 
with all speed to the coast. Dr. and Mrs. Pruen reached 
Zanzibar in safety, along with the other English missionaries, 
after being in the most imminent peril from the Arabs, 
while the Germans, who left at the same time, have not since 
been heard of, and were doubtless murdered on the road. 
The collection contains examples of thirty-two species, none 


